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considered and the commanding eminence of those participating. It 
must be admitted, however, that the session was not fruitful in positive 
action. As the Law Magazine and Review observes, it " appears to have 
led to few decisive results." 

The rival claims of Christiania and Madrid for the next meeting were 
advanced, but it was accorded to Madrid by a large majority. The date 
of the meeting is iked at Easter, 1911. 

It is the hope of all who are acquainted with the work of the Institute 
that it may continue to help all nations to live together in accord with 
its own noble motto " Justicia ei pace." 

Charles Noble Gregory. 

Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses in England. By Joseph H. 
Choate. New York: The Century Co. 1910. pp. xii, 293. 

Mr. Eoot has happily said that " it is the chief function of an am- 
bassador from one country to another to interpret to the people to whom 
he goes the people from whom he comes," 1 and it is a pleasure to be 
able to add that the diplomatic representatives of the United States to 
Great Britain could, with few exceptions, be vouched in behalf of the 
definition. To confine ourselves to recent times: Mr. James Russell 
Lowell represented the American people and his memory is green among 
the people where he dwelt as a friend rather than as a stranger. 2 Mr. 
John Hay admirably interpreted his fellow-countrymen to his brethren 
across the sea, and the addresses which he delivered on various occasions 
during his embassy were not merely full of tact and good feeling, but 
were and always will be models of literary style and composition. 8 The 
traditions of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Hay did not suffer in the hands of 
Mr. Choate, who, as Ambassador to Great Britain from 1899 to 1905, 
labored unceasingly to familiarize the good people of Great Britain with 
the achievements and institutions, the purposes and ideals of the Ameri- 
can people, whom he had the good fortune to represent, and whom he 
most worthily represented. 

Mr. Choate informs us, in the volume entitled "Abraham Lincoln and 

1,1 Speeches in South America," (1906), p. 28. 

2 Mr. Lowell's English addresses are contained in the volume entitled " Democ- 
racy and Other Addresses," (1887). 

For an account of Mr. Lowell's mission see Horace E. Scudder's " James Rus- 
sell Lowell," Vol. II, pp. 259-321. 

« "Addresses of John Hay," (1906). 
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Other Addresses in England," that President McKinley's only instruc- 
tion, on handing him his letter of credence, was " to promote the welfare 
of both countries by cultivating the most friendly relations between 
them. To this end I visited many parts of Great Britain, and wherever 
I went I found this message of good will most cordially reciprocated. 
I thought that one effective way of carrying out these instructions was 
to do what I could to make the people better acquainted with the United 
States, its history, its institutions, and its great men, which would show 
them that there is no radical difference between us, and that under dif- 
ferent constitutional forms we maintain with equal fidelity the same 
great causes of liberty and justice and human progress." 

Mr. Choate further states that the addresses contained in the present 
volume are but a few of the many delivered in pursuance of this general 
instruction. 

For biographical treatment Mr. Choate selected the careers of four 
great Americans — Lincoln, Franklin, Hamilton, and Emerson, and 
with pardonable loyalty to his alma mater, closes the volume with a brief 
address on John Harvard, delivered at the unveiling of the Harvard 
Memorial "Window in Southwark Cathedral, May 23, 1905. One other 
biographical address is included, namely, an appreciation of Sir Walter 
Scott, which gave Mr. Choate the opportunity of showing " the love and 
respect in which that great writer is held throughout America, and what 
an elevating and educational influence he has exercised there." By the 
four American biographies the Ambassador was enabled to make known 
to the British public the services which Lincoln, Franklin, Hamilton, 
and Emerson had rendered to America, and in doing so to illustrate by 
concrete example American achievements and American ideals in such a 
way as to interest his hearers not merely in their careers, but in the 
country largely made by the exertions of the three and graced by the 
writings of the fourth. In the same way, Sir Walter Scott and John 
Harvard enabled him to show the influence which British ideals have 
exercised upon his own fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Choate discusses in a somewhat lengthy address the place of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in American life, and in a some- 
what briefer address on education in America he shows how education 
has saved the democracy and its experiment. The origin and nature of 
the Supreme Court and the service which it has rendered to the United 
States are commonplaces with the well-informed American. But the 
idea of a court, standing between the executive and legislative depart- 
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ments of the government, controlling each and passing upon the acts of 
each, is as foreign in theory to the British Government as it is unknown 
in its practice. An exposition of the American federal system by virtue 
of which an imperium in imperio is seen to exist, with benefit alike to 
the general government and its constituent parts, would be a service to 
Great Britain in the present troubled state of British politics. 

In further pursuance of his mission Mr. Choate gladly delivered an 
address on the English Bible at the Centenary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, held in London, May, 1904, as the occasion gave him an 
opportunity to show that the moral conceptions of both peoples flow from 
a common source. 

The other addresses may be considered as purely personal, such as the 
address delivered at the dinner offered Mr. Choate by the Bench and 
Bar of England, and his touching farewell, on May 5, 1905, at the 
banquet offered by the Lord Mayor of London, but even these personal 
addresses are, nevertheless, representative, and aim to bring together and 
bind together the two peoples. 

Mr. Root's definition of the ambassador as one who interprets the 
people of one country to the people of another was thus met in full 
measure by Mr. Choate. 

In the preface to the collected addresses Mr. Choate briefly mentions 
the reasons which determined the selection of each distinguished Ameri- 
can and of each subject of his discourse. In speaking of Lincoln he says 
that " when they [his auditors] realized the fact that the emancipation 
of four million slaves, as the only means of preserving the existence of 
the nation, was all his work, their enthusiasm for him knew no bounds, 
and as English history affords no parallel example of a man rising by 
his own efforts, and the events of his time, from such humble beginnings 
to such a pinnacle of lasting fame, they were proud to claim him as one 
of the great treasures of the English-speaking race." 

Again, Mr. Choate states that he found " no little prejudice still exist- 
ing against Franklin," and that he was therefore "glad to have an 
opportunity in speaking of him at Birmingham to develop at length his 
wonderful career, as first, a most stalwart champion of the British 
Empire, and afterwards, when peace and union were no longer possible, 
as one of the greatest of American citizens." Again, Mr. Choate found 
that " Hamilton was comparatively unknown, except to lawyers, scholars 
and great readers," and he notes the pleasure it gave him to recount and 
interpret " the real facts of the great work of that surpassing genius, in 
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upholding the arms of Washington in the war, in bringing about the 
Convention of 1787 which made the Federal Constitution, in securing 
its adoption by the people, and in organizing our government under it." 

So much for the purpose Mr. Choate had in view and for the success 
which crowned his efforts. The addresses themselves are full of life and 
interest, each career, each subject, is gracefully outlined in stately and 
measured language, illumined at times by touches of humor, which, how- 
ever, are kept in control and do not in a single instance assume the 
upper hand. 

The reader's pleasure is enhanced by the frontispiece — an excellent 
reproduction of Sargent's sketch of Mr. Choate, which happily suggests 
his unusual personal beauty and subtle charm. 

The addresses as a whole indicate the large and beneficent influence 
which an ambassador may exercise upon the community in which he 
resides and show how many and varied are the opportunities of useful- 
ness beyond the strictly official duties which are supposed to be associated 
with the Foreign Office. Mr. Lowell, Mr. Hay, Mr. Choate, and his 
accomplished successor, Mr. Whitelaw Eeid, have made the American 
people, their ideals and their achievements the common property of the 
English people, just as Mr. James Bryce is interpreting his countrymen 
to the people among whom he resides and to whom he is accredited. 

James Beown Soott. 



